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some ways it may have been intolerant, the word
ideology was as yet unknown.   The tradition of
Church and State has its limitations, but it is more
genial and more tolerant, perhaps because it has
roots in an older England, than the zeal of the
Conventicle and the Nonconformist conscience. No
doubt too,  my colleagues were anxious not to
embarrass me, for they had the fine manners of their
type. Edward Armstrong, the pro-Provost, historian
of eighteenth century Spain, genial and courtly, was
a standing reminder that a scholar is always a better
scholar for being a polished man of the world as well.
There was a drive or two between Oxford and
Bristol down roads over-arched with the red and
gold of autumn, down roads whose every bend and
gradient I should learn by heart in the next seven
years. There was an interminable wait in a small
confectioner's shop, while a few doors away a dis-
tracted  executive committee debated whether it
should fight this Election, whether indeed it could
afford to fight any Election, and what importance,
if any, should be attached to the despairing protests
of the Liberals) to the effect that the inevitable result
of our entering the fray would be to unseat their
sitting member and let in a Conservative. I addressed
the committee encouragingly and withdrew, and
again we waited in the confectioner's shop. At last
an envoy arrived, triumphant.  They had made up
their minds.  We were to fight.  Back in the bare
upper room among the committee we conferred
excitedly with the men and women who were to be
our friends and associates for seven years* A tall,
grey-haired market-gardener from Winterbourne